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so conspicuous at Cambridge, was gathering force else-
where. In Oxford an 'Association for the Education of
Women5 had been founded with the object of "establishing
and maintaining a system of instruction having general
reference to the Oxford examinations."1 The outcome was
the foundation of Somerville College and Lady Margaret
Hall, both of which date from 1879. St. Hugh's (1886)
and St. Hilda's (1893) were subsequently added. Mean-
while, in 1878, London University, which was an examin-
ing and not a teaching body, at last opened its degrees to
women. As a concession to popular sentiment the first
'graduettes* made thek own hoods. When, between 1880
and 1887, the federal Victoria University was formed from
the union of Owens College, Manchester, and Yorkshire
College, Leeds, it was permitted by its charter to admit
women, as well as men, to degrees. In 1892 the four
Scottish Universities followed suit, and so did the federal
University of Wales in 1893. Thek example has since been
copied by Trinity College, Dublin, and all the newer English
universities. It was not until 1920 that Oxford admitted
women students to full university status. They are eligible,
under the same conditions as men to be members of Con-
vocation and Congregation, of the Hebdomadal Council,
and of any university board or committee. They can act as
university examiners and hold university fellowships and
scholarships. It is curious that Cambridge, where the main
battle for the university education of women was fought
and won, should be the only British university which still
refuses foil academic status to women and grants them
merely a 'titular' degree.

We have now to trace the development of the secondary
education of gkls. Here again progress was due primarily
to the determination of a few women of outstanding per-

1 See A. M. A. H, Rogets, Degrees by Degrees, chap. i.